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T is my intention to skip back and forth 
and to and fro in the country for a spell, 
and write pieces about some of the states as 
they impress themselves upon me. I do not 
expect to write a separate piece about each 
separate state. Doing this I should run out 
of material long before I ran out of states. 
The plan I have in mind is to pick out cer- 
tain states which to me appear to have per- 
sonalities, individualities of their own, 
special and distinct characteristics in climate 
or politics, or in their social aspects or their 
scenic arrangements or their whatnot, and 
write little books about them. 
I realize that this, for me, is a dangerous 
plan of procedure. Citizens of some states — 
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which have been omitted from the list may 
feel slighted, and, on the other hand, native 
sons of some of the states which are included 
may be moved to complain that I have given 
their states an unfair deal. This cannot be 
helped. I shall play my own hand according 
to my own lights, let the chips stack where 
they may. 

Certainly I shall have a broad and varied — 
ranging ground—from the manzanita to the 
mangrove; from the beach plum of Cape 
Cod to the water hyacinth of Bayou Ver- 
million; from the Ku Klux Klan to the Non- 
Partisan League; from where San Fran- 
cisco sits, an empress enthroned, with the 
bronze buckler of the mountains at her back 
and the silver lance of her bay aimed at the 
breast of the sea, to where Manhattan, the 
-gaber-toothed shark of the cities, lolls a 
fanged lower jaw in the Atlantic; from 
Great Salt Lake to Great Barrington; 
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from the live oaks to the tamaracks; from 
Northern Lights to Southern livers; from 
_ —but why elaborate the introduction? As- 
suredly, the territory is wide and deep and - 
long and splendid in every way between its 


boundaries. 
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START with the State of Maine. Geo- 
graphically speaking, if for no other 
reasons, it seems fitting that we should start 
off with Maine. Lying, as she does, at the 
extreme upper right-hand corner of the 
Union and nudging her elbow in the short 
ribs of New Brunswick, she is the first state 
to greet you as you come down the coast and 
the last one you'll say good-by to as you go 
up it. Furthermore, she has in herself merits 
which call for consideration. 

It is customary to speak of Maine as a 
rugged state. The adjective is deserved, as 
this witness can testify. I have met her 
rugged yeomanry and I have skirted her 
rugged shore line; have viewed her rugged 
mountains and ranged her rugged forests. 
And at a certain country hotel in Maine I 
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had for breakfast one morning some eggs 
that were about as rugged as any eggs I 
ever saw anywhere. 

But perhaps the ruggedest thing I en-— 
countered on my latest trip of exploration 
and discovery was a gentleman living in 
Portland who was going to be a member of 
our party. ‘Two of us went by his house to 
pick him up. We were accoutered in boots 
and sweaters and flannel shirts, and we were 
loaded like sumpter-mules with packs of 
equipment from the sporting-goods stores of 
New York. 

We found him all ready for the start; at 
least, he astonished us by saying he was 
ready, and, as it turned out, he was. He 
wore a jaunty Norfolk suit with knee 
breeches, low-quarter shoes and a golfing 
cap. His baggage consisted of a hand-bag 
about the size of the one a chiropodist car- 
ries his tools in, a large wooden bucket of 
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salted peanuts and two cheeses, one a do- 
mestic cheese, but the other a genuine im- 
ported antique, furnishing its own creden- 
tials and even demanding the respect which 
is due to age and valor. 

We figured that if he had been going to 
_ the Polar regions he might, in addition, have 
taken along his ear-muffs and possibly an- 
- other authenticated cheese. As it was, he 
breezed along through the tangled wildwood 
carefree, lightly-laden, and comfortable. 
But then, he had followed a career that was 
calculated to make him hardy; he was promi- 
nent in Maine politics. 

A few years of Maine politics would make 
almost anyone indifferent to the rigors of 
climate and the hardships of the wilderness. 
If he had lived through the former the two 
latter would give him little concern. With 
the possible exception of Indiana there is no 
state in our great confederation where peo- 
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ple take their politics more seriously than 
they do in Maine—and everybody knows 
that, in Indiana, if it were any more serious 
than it is, it would be fatal. Those who sur- 
vived the primaries would perish of exhaus- 
tion at the general election. | 

I had been in Maine before—several 
times. Years back I toured her principal 
cities; that was when I traveled the lyceum 
trail, following in the illustrious mouth- 
prints of William Jennings Bryan. Once, 
also, I had spent a happy summer month on 
her coast. It was a month when I reveled 
in her fried scrod—which is a young and — 
adolescent codfish caught just as his voice 
is changing—and in her shore-dinners and 
in her Saco Bay chowders which are like 
unto no other chowders on this earth. 

They have a fine appreciation of sea foods 
in Southeastern Maine. The beach cook — 
knows just exactly what proportion of the 
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flavor of scorched seaweed is required to 
make his clambake tasty and he is more spar- 
ing with the sand seasoning than they are on 
Long Island, say, where very often a man 
who has just finished a commercial shore 
- dinner arises with the feeling that his mouth 
has been lined with emery paper. 

The Maine lobster, buried in a pit and left 
there to broil on hot stones, is an exceedingly 
noble offering, too. You sit down on a scrap 
of driftwood and with a boulder you crack 
the hot red lobster claws and extract the 
white-and-pink nuggets of deliciousness that 
hide within. If, as you bring the boulder 
down smartly, a sharp darting pain seems to 
run through the claw, why, it’s your thumb. 
This should be a signal to you to shift your 
grip and try again. But who would weigh 
a crippled hand against that treasure-trove 
of hot juicy lobster meat? 
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N somewhat sketchy fashion I had seen 
Maine around one edge and as she re- 


~_ veals herself in her main towns; but now, for 


the purposes of this paper, I set out to see 
her in a more leisurely and a more apprais- 
ing fashion. No country is to be read prop- 
erly from railroad trains. Going afoot or 
by horse-drawn rig or even in an automobile | 
that isn’t in too great a hurry to get from 
stopping place to stopping place is, in nearly 
every instance, the better way of becoming 
acquainted with a land and the pene who 
live in it. 

In interior Maine, though, your most 
suitable medium for travel is by canoe; and 
it was a canoe trip that we made through the 
wonderful country that ‘Thoreau loved so 
dearly and wrote about so feelingly—from 
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the top of Moosehead Lake, along a stretch 
of the east branch of the Penobscot, thence 
down the Allegash to its union with the St. 
John and finally a short journey on the St. 
John to Fort Kent, crossing or traversing 
en route several of those beautiful lakes 
which, in accordance with the curious ways 
of Maine Lakes, have a way of interposing 
themselves in the navigable waterways of the 
commonwealth. 

' If you will look at the map you will see 
that, heading mostly downstream, we never- 
theless moved northward from approxi- 
mately the center of the state, skirting the 
Eastern edge of its middle breadth to one of 
its extreme upper tips. 

And if ever you should follow over the 
same route—and if you love the woods and 
the waters you'll take my advice and do it 
some day—you'll find yourself buried in a 
wilderness which for scope and beauty and 
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naturalness is not to be matched this side of 
the Rocky Mountains except in Canada— 
an unspoiled playground, aloof and yet ac- 
cessible, where you may travel all day, some- 
times, and see scarcely an object to suggest 
that any white man ever has been here 
before you. 
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NHE transition from so-called modern 

civilization to this virginal domain is 
abrupt. In the morning we were in tourist 
land, a land of summer hotels, of balsam 
pillows and souvenir postcards and filling © 
stations; a land where venerable farmsteads 
fought a losing battle against the invading 
vacationists from New York and Boston. 
Some had succumbed, becoming boarding- 
houses or tea-houses, mostly called Ye Olde 
Something or Other. 

Others stood forth, defiant and angular 
and four-square, as though they gloried in 
being still what they had been these seventy- 
five or one hundred years past—the homes 
of a stalwart, humorous, self-reliant race, 
with the barns built smack up against the 
houses and joined to them by covered pas- 
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sage-ways. Snow and arctic weather mean 
only annoyance to the Maine husbandman 
of the ancient sort. In the cities they may 
go in for ski and toboggan; but greasing his 
chilblains and spitting on the stove are still 
his favorite winter sports. — 

All that morning we rolled over smooth 
asphaltum roads and past a constant succes- 
sion of villages and settlements. On one 
stretch we passed through a whole school of 
shiny new Fords, which evidently had just 
been turned out from the spawning beds. 
I didn’t know until then that Uncle Henry 
had put in a hatchery away up there in Cen- 
tral Maine. At another place, while ne- 
gotiating a detour, we saw a thing which 
seemed to me as typical of the old order as 
the farmhouses with the fodder-sheds open- 
ing off the spare-room. On ahead of us, 
laborers were repairing a length of faulty 
roadbed and for their protection against 
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reckless motorists a sign had been set at the 
roadside. Perhaps the man who painted the 
warning had started to print the word: 
“Workmen” and found he must economize 
on space; or perhaps he had a more subtle 


4 motive. At any rate, the wording on the 


board read as follows: 


WO'MEN AHEAD 
DANGER! 


Maybe he was right. 

That was in the morning; before night 
of the same day we had been magically car- 
ried on to the empire of the real Maine 
forest, a.vast area unvexed by noisy cluster- 
ing humanity, where the lakes were set deep 
in the greenery like jewels of sapphire in 
bracelets of jade and the mountains rose as 
round bosses on the girdle of the belted 
wilderness. 
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For the flivver honk-honk calling to its 
mate we had instead the derisive cackle of 
the loon, that strange bird which knows an 
everlasting joke on the rest of the world 
and is forever laughing over it. For the 
smell of the garage and the asphalt we had 
the commingled good savors of earth and 
woods and waters. For the wilted product 
of the wayside fruit-stand we had_blue- 
berries and wild raspberries of our own pick- 
ing. We were sitting on the world and the 
seat was downy and fragrant and a tre- 
mendous content filled all our souls. 

Another twenty-four hours and we had 
found our way to the very heart of the land. 
We were gliding down rapids where the 
swift white water foamed and the rocks 
reared their sharp edges like the teeth in a 
gin; we were paddling across wide still pools 
where every dip of the paddle blade splashed 
a million dollars’ worth of diamonds and 
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emeralds and opals into the air; we were 
making the acquaintance of minks and 
muskrats and beavers and black ducks and 
eagles and ospreys and kingfishers and trout 
and togue and land-locked salmon in their 
own homes. We were engaged in a spirited 
competition, each canoe passenger striving 
to be the first to see the next deer and the 
one to see the greatest number of deer in a 
given length of time. 
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N one day the party saw forty deer. In 

one week we saw more than two hundred. 
Slipping around a turn in the stream it 
was an unusual thing and a disappointment 
if some basket-horned buck did not go 
stamping up out of the shallows, snorting 
his displeasure at this impious intrusion 
upon his privacy, or if some plump doe, 
often with a speckled twitchy-eared fawn 
at her flank, did not lift her head from 
where she fed on the water plants and, with 
curious unfearing eyes, watch us glide on 
past her. Sometimes, on a long straight- 
way of the river, there would be in sight at 
one time, against the green background, as 
many as six or seven—and once eight—of 
the moving reddish spots that were deer. 
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We saw no moose—moose are getting 
scarce—but up a trout brook we came upon 
the splayed broad tracks in the mud where 
two of them had been drinking. We saw 
no bear, either, although we heard one. He 
must have heard us coming—or maybe he 
caught a whiff of the Portland man’s im- 
ported cheese; we were used to it by now but 
to him, coming suddenly this way, it would 
naturally be a shock—and he was whining 
his annoyance as he hastened off through the 
dense spruce thickets. The bear is still 
fairly plentiful in Maine but he has his rea- 
sons for being man-shy. For him there is 
no closed season from the gunner. This, I 
think, is a mistake. Next to a Vermont 
Democrat he is probably the most inoffen- 
sive mammal in New England. 

If I were running the Maine conservation 
commission I should admit bears to the pro- 
tection of the game laws of ten months of 
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the year. But I’d put a bounty on the pelts 
of the lumbermen who needlessly have 
scarred and marred the verges of so many 
of Maine’s lakes and spread hideous desola- 
tion and waste along the banks of her es 
wise incredibly lovely streams. 

And those evenings! At the end of each 
day was an evening when the afterglow 
painted the skies with all the tints of glory 
and the white-throated sparrow, who is the 
minstrel of these northern woods, began 
singing his vesper hymn for us as our canoes 
grated their bottoms upon a boulder-paved 
point at the camping place and we looked 
through a vista of white birch trunks, that 
were like the smooth naked legs of forest 
fairies, to where Joe Caron, the cook, 
awaited us with supper ready. 

At the end of a long day of paddling a 
canoe—or of watching your guide paddling 
a canoe—I know of nothing finer in all 
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nature than to move down an aisle of green 
tracery to a mess of fried ham. 

In my time I have known some top-notch 
camp cooks. There is Dave Wilcox out in 
Wyoming and Louis Harlow, the Micmac, 
up in the Nova Scotia moose-barrens, and 
Norman Jacobson in Oregon, and John 
Stribling’s black skillet-hound down on the 
Gulf of Mexico in Texas. But Monsieur 
Joe Caron need take off his hat to none of 
these, masters though they are. Indoors or 
out, I have yet to see such perfect doughnuts 
as he could fabricate over an open fire. One 
of our troupe ate so many doughnuts one 
night that he caught a severe cold in the 
head from the draft blowing through the 
holes. And what Joe could do with a fry- 
ing-pan and fat pork and a string of fresh- 
caught small troutlings! And what he did 
do! What mattered it as you ate with na- 
_ture’s tools, that the grease ran down on you 
38 
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until, when you had finished, you might have 
touched a match to your vest and read an 
evening paper by your own light? Joe 
would have taken what was left of the gar- 
ment and served it for breakfast and made 
you like it. | 

You may go into the Maine woods all 
desk-sore and fagged and nervous, but the 
woods themselves will provide the tonic and 
the cure. We went in for some very sincere 
and whole-souled sleeping on this trip of 
ours. 

A. bed of balsam boughs when properly 
made is the best bed, anyway; and our 
guides knew how to make them properly and 
in a marvelously brief space of time, at that. 
A good North Woods guide with an axe can 
do more than your average city artisan could 
do with a whole kit of wood-working tools, 
and the guide doesn’t keep union hours, 
either. 
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We did not roll ourselves in our blankets, 
though. It is customary, in accounts of 
camping trips, to say that those participat- 
ing rolled themselves in their blankets at 
bedtime, but this merely is a fictional de- 
scription which some romancer coined years 
and years ago and which has been kept alive 
through usage. You may sleep on a blanket 
or you may sleep under one or more blan- 
kets, but unless you are a contortionist, you 
cannot roll yourself in a blanket with any 
degree of comfort and if you did succeed in 
doing it you couldn’t sleep long without be- 
coming badly unrolled. 

Between suppertime and bedtime each 
night a glorious hour intervened for us—an 
hour when we sat by the fire and swapped 
harmless happy lies of our own manufacture 
or encouraged the guides to do so. ‘We had 
eight guides along with us including the 
cook, who could handle a canoe or an axe 
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just as skilfully as he could handle a Dutch 
oven. 

The eight included an Indian, courtly, 
gentle and soft-voiced, and three French 
Canadians, all of them lithe, handsome, nim- 
ble chaps, but the remaining four were typi- 
cal Yankees with the Down-East twang in 
their voices and the inborn conservatism of 
the true rural pioneer stock of New Eng- 
land at the back of whatever they said. I 
remember a certain speech of one of them. 
He delivered it between pauses, while he 
puffed his pipe and pondered his statements, 
testing each brief sentence for truth before 
he uttered it. 

“Knew a feller once’t ’at p’izened hisself 
eatin’ tainted salmon out of one of these here 
tin cans out of a store,” he began. “Least- 
wise, they said ez haow *twuz tainted.” 
Pause. ‘Hatin’ it didn’t dew him no real 
good, ez you might say.” Pause. “They 
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-figgered that eatin’ it wuz enough, jest by 
itself, to make him die.” Pause. “Fact is, 
I don’t know but whut he did die.” Pause. 
“TI wuz to the funerel.” . | 

If you weary of other pursuits in the 
Thoreau country you can while away many 
an hour trying to pronounce and memorize 
the Indian names of lakes and rivers and 
mountains and towns and islands and such. 
Unless you were born and bred in Maine 
you'll never succeed at this, though; you’ll 
merely utter gargling sounds suggestive of 
clabber running out of a jug. There was 
once a visitor who memorized all the curious 
aboriginal names in Maine but the tax was 
too great for an alien intellect. His mind 
gave way under the strain and he went 
through the remainder of his life an object 
of universal pity, making noises like the last 
pint of suds in a sink. So I am credibly 
informed. : | 
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EFORE now, people have wondered 
why it is that Maine, a state of the sec- 
ond rank in population and with a harsh 
climate through better than half the year, 
should have produced more great singers 
than any other state in the whole Union— 
Emma Eames and Madame Nordica and 
Clara Louise Kellogg, to cite three conspic- 
uous examples, not to mention Geraldine 
Farrar, who is a daughter of Maine one gen- 
eration removed, her father having been a 
native. I think I know the answer. At 
least I have my own theory about it. I 
figure that these great singers in their youth 
mellowed their tones and made them flexible 
by contending with the words in the Maine 
geography. 
In a great majority of cases, the white ~ 
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man was so well advised as to let the waters 
and the hills go on wearing the many-jointed 
twistified names originally bestowed upon 
them by the Red Man, which was a good 
thing, I guess. It made the vocabulary of 
the Maine folks picturesque and added a 
raft of new syllables to the language. 

When the paleface undertook the job of — 
renaming things he made rather a hash of it, 
sometimes. We spent a day and a night on 
the shores of a certain small body of water. 
It had two names, which the guides em- 
ployed indifferently. The first man who 
ever visited this spot—anyhow, I am assum- 
ing he was the first man—took a look at the 
surroundings and christened it Round Lake. 

Later on, another pathfinder happened 
along and he sized up the contours and de- 
cided that the suitable name was Square 
Pond. Behold how wrong were both of 
them! I, myself, surveyed the place with 
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the comprehensive eye of one who is de- 
-scended from pioneering stock, and I knew 
instantly that the only properly descriptive 
title was Parallelogram Pool. People 
should be careful how they go about strange 
districts naming things without proper de- 


liberation and without a sense of the eternal 


verities. The result is confusing and mis- 
leading and frequently works injustice. 
Take for instance, the East Indian mon- 
goose—not a thing about him to suggest a_ 
goose, and looks as little like a mon as any 
creature you ever saw. 

We wound up the voyage at Fort Kent, 
at one peak of the state, just across the 
river from the Dominion. ‘There, on the 
evening of our arrival, we saw as gorgeous 
a sunset as ever mortal eye beheld—one of 
those sunsets which involuntarily bring from 
the spectator the stereotyped remark: 
“Well, sir, if any artist succeeded in paint- 
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ing a sky like that one yonder, nobody would 
believe it.” We watched it to its aan 
finish in the twilight! 

Outside of watching the sunsets there isn’t 
a great deal of night-life going on in Fort 
Kent. I decided that never had there been 
such a sunset before; that never again could 
there be such a sunset again. But I was in 
error. On the second night we spent in the 
neighborhood it responded to an encore, and 
duplicated the entire performance. I don’t 
believe there is a small town anywhere in this 
country where they have finer sunsets than 
they do in Fort Kent! 

Had not the peace and sweetness of the 
Maine woods so completely possessed and 
fascinated me I might have allotted more of 
my space to other phases of the topic; per- 
haps I should have. The author of any ade- 
quate guide-book would know better. There 
should have been sections, or at least para- 
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graphs, devoted to her geology—Maine has 
as much geology as some states that are 
twice her size, which is highly creditable to 
her, of course—and there also should have 
been tables of statistics on the extent of her 
_ fisheries and her shipping and her lumbering 
and her boat-building, and her other out- 
standing industries, probably. 

I should have said something, I suppose, 
about her granite, of which, I am reliably 
informed, she quarries a greater output than 
all the rest of New England combined. But 
I am not especially interested in granite, as 
such. It seems to me it is not properly dis- 
tributed, anyhow. There’s too much of it in 
the skulls of our national lawgivers and not 
enough of it down their spinal columns. If 
you don’t believe me, spend a week in Wash- 
ington sometime when a session is on and 
find out for yourself. | 

Taking Fort Ticonderoga, that doughty 
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warrior, Ethan Allen, uttered a splendid 
great mouthful of swear words. <“Sur- 
render,” he said, “in the name of Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress.” But I’m 
thinking that if old Eth came back now he 
would shorten his oath to: “Congress? Oh, 
my God!” , 3 

However, that is aside from the main sub- 
ject. Beyond doubt, the complete chronicler 
would dwell upon the marvels of Maine’s 
serrated and embayed coastline which is only 
225 miles in length, measured on a straight 
line from top to bottom, but upwards of 
2500 miles if you follow the scallopings, in 
and out. Personally, I cannot spare time 
for this nor have I the inclination, being 
subject to seasickness. He also would go 
more or less at length into her history, the 
same being honorable and romantic. 

Among other things, prohibition origi- 
nated within her borders. Neal Dow, the 
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father of statewide local option, fathered it, 
but at present John Doe is deriving most 
of the profit from the idea. Maine was the 
first state to vote dry and, if I am one to say, 
will be among the last to become so—those 
unregenerate provinces are too handily ad- 
jacent and the boundary too long for the 
government patrollers, now that bootlegging 
has become an exact science and our largest 
single line of business. 

Likewise there should, by rights, be a 
separate chapter for the good old, famous 
old, vanished days of the clipper-ships when 
Maine’s great race of sea-captains—part 
owners, usually, of the packets they com- 
manded—were poking their bowsprits into 
every cranny of the globe, mastering the in- 
tricacies of foreign commerce, enriching our 
trade and bringing home with them a knowl- 
edge of world affairs, while in her sister 
states inland, the mental horizon of the 
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average American was bounded by what he 
could see from his own dooryard. Alas, 
nowadays her most expert wind- jammers go 
to Augusta to sit in the legislature! 

Of great financiers who have come from 

Maine—one or two of them hurriedly— 
there is a long list. She has bred her share 
and more than her share of notable publicists 
—Munsey and Curtis and Mitchell, to name 
some still alive and active—and has sent 
forth her proportion of distinguished 
teachers. The trait of the true Yankee, 
yearning to satisfy that admirable form of 
curiosity known as getting an education, is 
most highly developed up Maine way and 
her schools and colleges always are full. 

Her military record is as good as any. 
In every war we’ve had, there always was a 
sailor man. from Maine to steer the ship past 
the hostile batteries and a Maine volunteer | 
to wade ashore with the first landing party. 
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Curiously enough, though, she is among 
a very few of the older eastern states that 
never have sent a native son to the White 
House. This isn’t altogether her fault. In 
Hamlin and James G. Blaine and Thomas 
Brackett Reed she has bred the proper ma- 
terial—timber fit and fitted for the Presi- 
dency. Her geographical situation has been 
against her here, she being so far out of the 
center of the national political picture. 
Anyway, as all know, the most desirable 
qualifications, these latter years, for a boy 
who expects to be President when he grows 
up is for him to arrange beforehand to be 
_ born of poor but Republican parents in the 
state of Ohio. 
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To see the laughable side of American life 
and to see as well the fine sturdy qualities that 
make the States of the Union as [distinct as - 
human beings is Cobb’s unusual achievement in 
these books. 

- Beneath a humorous surface of good-natured 
joshing one finds the State and its people, their 
peculiarities and time-honored traditions. 

You will find much amusement iin these books 
—and a fresh point of view. They are eminently 
good to read and the best sort of souvenir to 
send a friend. Don’t miss any of them. These 
volumes are now ready: 


NEW YORK: 
So far as I know, General U.S. Grant is 
the only permanent resident. 

KANSAS: 
A trifle shy on natural beauties, but plenty 
of mental Alps and moral Himalayas. 
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INDIANA: 

The middle pee of perhaps the noblest 
slice of earthly cake. 

MAINE: 

Great singers are made by contending wth 
the words in the Maine geography. 

NORTH CAROLINA: 

A state most people have a sleeping-car 
knowledge of. 

KENTUCKY: | 
From center to circumference, from crup- 
per to hame, from pit to dome, a Ken- 
tuckian is all Kentuckian. 


Other volumes in preparation. Fifty cents each. 


NEW YORK: GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
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